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girls from twelve to sixteen. 


Bv-and-by, in the years fast approaching, they were aware 
that^chool discipline and the mingling with her fellows in 
work or play would benefit their dear one ; but just now all 
stress and strain must be avoided. Nature^s most perfect 
flower is unfolded from the bud over which no rude storms 
have swept, and which has been sheltered from the glare of 
the noon-day sun. So the child s life was regular, unevent- 
ful, as judged by the adult mind ; to her every moment seemed' 
fraught with interest. She was beginning to know herself 
and to feel a certain need of independence. She was given 
a room entirely to herself, her own chosen pictures adorned 
the walls, a curtained shelf held her very own books and 
above it was another for her special treasures, mementoes 
of past Christmases and happy travels. Flowers and one 
dear photograph stood upon a daintily-covered table. The 
joy of possession was mingled with growing housewifely 

At the same time those loving eyes marked a deeoer 

The child was awaking to a knowledge of soul. Her con ' 
science became almost morbidly tender, she watched her 

needed that no rel' °° watchfulness was 

natural and ^altf^d fruirX 

white flower of hpr = i fhe danger passed and the 

Meanwhile anotW ‘'“y- 

The child became ambltbl's ° Sh 'character opened out. 
When, but something she must d exactly how or 

^he would be a great • ° her day and generation, 

she could not just li sculptor, writer, missionary; 

something great Ho was born for 

And even then thoTe^!'w!’^^ future, 

already but a memorv i •'ealised that the child was 

In her place stood a *tL memory of the sunny past, 

widening world with th^ maiden looking out on a 

®ed. ^ -veiled eyes of dawning woman- 

[We have been asked if 

by Mrs ^ H appear ^ Papers dealing with girls from 

' Han.Davir, .as f The firsf of thefe papers, 

. tne February number.— Eo.] 


boileau. 

By W. Osborne Brigstocke. 

fhall literature are more interestintr 

til t. o ®^tvatton of the successive moods of the world’s 
ought. One age is characteristically matter-of-fact another 
ntensely poet.c, philosophical or satirical. The courle of 
llmo tntellectual activity can be traced just as the 

ircel T,“' “t® registered in the meteorological 

offices. I, must not be forgotten that in literature at all 
even s the theory of continual progress is a fallacy. The 
regular motion of the world’s thought, which is as evident 
as the ebb and flow of the tide, describes, like many 

o nature s moving members, a closed figure. Human thought 

m literature may be described as an ellipse whose foci are 
(jod and man. The highest literature deals with God; that 
w ich treats of man may be divided into classes according 
to whether man is considered in his relation to his Maker, 
his fellow-man, or his environment. But satire, the Proteus 
of literature, defies classification and occurs in all sorts of 
writing and in every age. lo say that satire may be divided 
into two great groups — the school of Horace and the school 
of Juvenal, is too arbitrary a generalisation. Roughly 
speaking, most satirists can be described as belonging to one 
school or the other, or classed under one of the denominations 
— religious, social or political satirists. But it will be found 
better to overlook these imaginary groupings and, if possible, 
to study the world's satirists as individuals. The personality 
of many satirists is as pleasing as their genius, which latter, 
in nine cases out of ten, is the joint product of their own 
character and that of the generation in which they live. 
When the mask of satire is removed, one is often surprised 
to find what is hidden behind it. Boileau is one of those 
satirists who must be severely criticised only so long as he 
wears his mask. The harm he did as a satirist and as a 
critic will probably be found to be almost equal to the good 
he did. Some refuse to acknowledge him as a poet, but 
none can say that he was not in his private life a typical 
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, jQ know was to esteem and to love. 

French gentleman, w o ^g^jieau— the satirist, the critic, 

These are the chief 

the poet, and the toward satire. That so subtly 

Boileau had a na really 

powerful »eapo" » or pi.y ? Surely 

Csr:r;^er..::. if .hey are carried .0 excesses, if .hey 
otZ us sometimes by an intellectual cat-and-mouse game, 
if they shock us by their truculence, tt is that they are eaten 
up by (heir zeal for what is true, beautiful and pure. Even 
when satire is not the offspring of a passion for what is noble, 
it enlists our sympathy as being the consequence of .some 
bodily or mental defect. Satire is only blameworthy when 
its intention is to lash the victim himself, and not his faults. 
Boileau it must be confessed is occasionally guilty of this 
tre.spass, but in his case it is not from any pleasure he takes 
in paining another, but from sheer vexation and affliction. 
He only insults because he feels that insult is his victim's 
meed— not because he relishes it himself. He was capable 
of any amount of disdain, never of petty jealousy or rancour. 

Boileau s masters were undoubtedly Horace and Juvenal. 
As far as his choice of Horace was concerned, Boileau could 
not have done worse. In the Roman’s graceful satire we 
n nothing but the self-confidence and spontaneousne.ss 
r. Soodwill at what it ridicules. To 

rhvmer ' imitating him ! Boileau the consummate 

of^verslfvfnT"' n’ matters of religion but also 

(if exquisitef Jh laboured 


his choice was happier If Ho T , Juvenal, 

and lived in an ao-p u lacked the depth of soul 

compeer,he proved at leaswW b produced Juvenal’s 

as strong, mellow and mplo.r ^ indignation 

But there are so manv I fF forerunner, 

that one almost loses sip-h between these two men, 

iu an age when the hid ° similarity. Boileau lived 
6 painted, nor had hp Pictures of Juvenal could not 
isplayed, more especialb feeling which Juvenal 

e charms of country fife -pf beautiful passages about 
are far ^®^cribing the pathetic 

t- Juvenal’s birthplace^t-^ highest range of 

ce— his first home — is unknown. 
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But passages in his works seem to point to an earl v i f 

r sl'a°.or(f„d'' tetainad aLd : 

of th^k t^ot-ntptton of the capital a remembrance 

of the happy years of childhood spent in the country 

, r v“w wits borit and bred in the city 

him “°r ^'’*1 fpo" him as his master and called 

h.m 1 oracle du gout." When he firs, began to write 
oileau knew no one ; he had no one to support him The 
power and influence of the Hotel de Rambouillet and the 
school of Chapelain was almost unbounded, and it was 
against fflese formidable foes that he proposed to direct the 
fire of his satirical guns. He saw at once how futile would 
an unsupported attack be — and so resolved to do his utmost 
to win the king over to his side. He was in no way 
addicted to flattery or adulation, and it can hardly be doubted 
that his “ epitres ” to the king were prompted by this 
necessity of winning some substantial support. But, whether 
this be so or not, certain it is that the king was at once 
struck by the dexterity with which every rally was sugared 
with clever and beautifully-expressed encomia. It was 
impossible to suppress a single sting without at the same 
time losing some compliment to himself, and he came to 
the conclusion that it was better to give the young satirist 
a free rein than to sacrifice the faultless verses in which his 
name and throne were so superbly glorified. In this manner 
Boileau gained the king’s support. Later, he won the great 
poets and the people also to his side. But by that time he 
had become a critic as well as a satirist, and it is in that light 
that he must be viewed. The connection between satire and 
criticism is palpable, and it is not surprising to find Boileau 
attracted by the latter branch of literature also. 

A rapid glance over the earlier history of criticism in 
France must serve as introduction to the question, “ What 
was the result of Boileau’s criticism r ’ 

Boileau belongs to a series of writers which includes the 
following names Ronsard, Malherbe, Chapelain, Balzac, 
Voltaire and La Harpe. From the time of Ronsard, French 
literature may be said to have become latinistic. It is 
to prick the names of subsequent French authors who studied 
Greek. The hazardous flights of fancy which distingmshe 
the poetry of Ronsard and his admirers might ave e o 
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^tion had not it been for Malherbe, “ who 

any length of exagger thoughts into easy and significant 
taught them to mou ^j.^yjtjesof expression, and to make 
words, to retrenc ^ ^ the verse, that it should 

•’"^mZnse itself be led and governed by 
never ^ Dryden's words.) Malherbe established 

hart and fast rules which so stunted the growth of lyric 
noetrv in France and which afterwards became a rod of iron 
in the hands of the Academie, especially in the time of 
Chapelain. The publication of I’ Academie 

sur le Cid marks a turning point in the history of French 
criticism, and the following passage gives a very clear 
epitome of Chapelain’s opinion with respect to those much 
discussed laws of poetry. “ Comme il est impossible de 
plaire a qui que ce soit par le desordre et par la confusion, 
s’il se trouveque les pieces irregulieres con ten tent quelquefois, 
ce n'est que pour ce qu’elles ont quelque chose de regulier, 
.... Que si au contraire quelques pieces reguli^res donnent 
peu de satisfaction, il ne faut pas croire que ce soit la faute 
des regies, mais bien celle des auteurs dont le sterile genie 
n a pu fournir a I'art une mati^re qui fut assez riche.” But 
Chapelain went further than this. He asserted that even the 
Ancients ought to be judged by these laws of poetry. This was 
niost as much as saying that there was something above all 
woulVh h^Pelain could not take the next step, which 
naturr '•“covery that that something was 

Balzlc ■''n Then follows 

analogous to" MalherS's”" exactly 

poetry the other did hr oroTl Th 

than was Chanpiai were broader-minded 

Classics are not imm 

en Grec et en LatT^"^^R “ H y a de la fausse monnaie 
Malherbe frankly arimift a wrote to Chapelain, and 

he called the “galimati ^ «®"se in what 

when French ifterature h That was the time 

latent powers. It asnireH^?!" conscious of its own 

'""ovation. It hoped to ri higher than mere 

eve, imitation of the ’^odel. As was mentioned 

ntirely discarded, and Snai a bad been almost 

F«"oh writers of .ha^T"' were the idols of the 

'■ difficult to trace their 
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I^dle^Gongort yTrg:;;" T B-toli, 

this euphuistic tendency a vein TburLqne flowerf^^ i,; 

th^p"ir St. Amant and Scarron. Besides 

three phases of the literature of that time, one other 
noticeable act must not be overlooked. Books genera W 
speaking, for instance, the majority of Balzac’s, Scarron’I 
and Chapelain s-to take three widely different types) could 
not be read and fully appreciated except by men educated to 
understand them. The literature was essentially erudite and 
pedantic ; and it was not until the time of Moli^re, Pascal 
and Boileau that it began to be the universal privilege and 
luxury, which it soon afterwards became, thanks chiefly to 
the influence of the Press. Writing of Boileau’s influence in 
this connection a French critic says: 

“ C'est ce que je veux dire, en insistant d’abord sur ce fait 
que Boileau est un bourgeois de Paris; qu’il I’estde naissance 
et d’education ; qu’il Test d’instinct et de gout; qu’il en a 
1 humeur independante et brusque, volontiers satirique, la 
defiance innee de tout ce qui n’est pas clair— dut-il d’ailleurs 
etre superficiel — la philosophie sommaire, une .certaine 
etroitesse d’esprit, beaucoup de confiance en lui-meme, dans 
la surety de son gout; et enfin cette franchise un peu rude 
qui est la probite du critique. D^fauts et qualites, meles et 
compenses, je ne sache pas dans Thistoirede notre litterature, 
je n’y trouve point de modele plus complet, plus original et 
plus ressemblant de Tesprit bourgeois.” 

It must be remembered that what may be called Boileau’s 
period of satirical writing only comprises, roughly speaking, 
a decade (1660-1670). During these years he was busy 
attacking and criticising other authors from Chapelain to 
Corneille. Gradually the strife became hotter and Boileau 
launched pamphlet after pamphlet in answer to the 
“ R6pliques ” of his victims. He won Moliere, Lafontaine, 
Racine, the public and the king over to his side, and yet the 
victory could not be said to be his. The reason is obvious. 
He lived in an age of discipline and of conventionalism. He 
had no theories to give in exchange for those he had turned 
into ridicule, and so we find him during the second period 
of his life (1670-1685) writing his “ 6pitres ” and his Ari 
foitique which contain hts code of literary laws. Tins work 
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. f Hiscovery. During his ruminations 

led to an struck by the fact that all the authors 

Boileau happened to common characteristic, 

he was holding ansemic. They all seemed to 

They were all peda , ^ He noticed that they all tried 

need the fresh air o ^ discovery 

to improve nature m some w y 
became a favourite “ leitmotiv. 

•<rar la nature plait sans ^ude et sans art. . . . . 

Rien est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimab e 

It inspired him to write the well-known lines- 
- II n’est pas de serpent ni de monstre odieux 
Qui par I’air imitd ne puisse plaire aux yeux 

But in time he found that mere imitation of nature was a 
mistake, that it led to results he could not sanction. Either 
his theory was incomplete or false. If incomplete, what 
conditions and restrictions were to modify the imitation .? 
Although he found the answer he never seems to have fully 
grasped the meaning of the formula that judgment is the 
faculty which makes the choice of what is fit for artistic 
treatment. He has several “ monstres odieux ” which are by 
no means “pleasing,” and their occurrence in his verses 
seems to prove that his judgment was not infallible. The 
last question which confronted him was, “How is one to know 
whether a law is infallible r ” This is a difficult problem and 
it would be futile to comment on Boileau’s solution of it in so 
cursory a sketch. Suffice it to say that he came to the 
conclusion that the only test was its permanence. This 
naturally forced him to admit that infallible laws could only 

were found t ^mce taste and right judgment 
in Athens it” ^ 

tV, ^ natural to infer that the Classics must 

be the criterion of liter;,t„ro u '-lassics must 

survived the lapse of centuries 

Boileau arriving at this r i ^ astonishing to find 

unconsciously— exactly in rb He trod— perhaps 

difference being that Ronsard’ Ronsard : the only 

intuitive, Boileau’s discursive ^ Classics was 

Shortly after this 

Le Sihle de Loui<i Perrault read the 

Its object was to urove that Acad4mie Fran 9 aise. 

that the authors and other artists of 
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France were superior to the Classics, or at al7 

admirable Boileau, who was sitting next to h i “ 

endure th.s, and quite lost self-control pirau It him ,f r‘ 
described how he heard birr, Ko • . ^^errauit himself has 

of Soissons did his tei^TpX h~;"in^^^^ 

how at length Boileau jumped^ up befofe 

:rero:i'i=srn£ 

extract will serve to show his insight and the nicety of h 
critical judgment ^ 

Je commencerais par avouer sinc^rement que nous n’avons 
point de pontes heroiques ni d’orateurs que nous puissons 
comparer aux Virgile et aux Ciceron ; je conviendrais que 
nos plus habiles liistoriens sont petits devant les Tite-Live et 
les Salluste ; je passerais condamnation sur la satire et sur 
1 el^gie, quoiqu il y ait des satires de Regnier admirables et 
des elegies de Voiture, de Sarazin, de la comtesse de la 
Suze, d’un agrement infini. Mais en nieme temps je ferais 
voir que pour la iragedie nous sommes beaucoup supdrieurs 
aux Latins . . Je ferais voir que, bien loin qu’ils aient eu 

dans le si^cle d’Auguste des pcdtes comiques meilleurs que 
les notres, ils n’en ont pas eu un seul dont le nom ait merite 
qu'on s’en souvint, les Plaute, les Cecilius, les Terence etant 
morts dans le si^cle precedent. Je montrerais que, si pour 
I’ode nous n’avons point d’auteurs si parfaits qu’Horace, qui 
est leur seul poete lyrique, nous en avons neanmoins un assez 
grand nombre qui ne lui sont gu^re inferieurs en delicatesse 
de langue et eii justesse d’expression . . . Je montrerais 

qu’il y a des genres de poesie, ou non seulement les Latins 
ne nous ont point surpasses, mais qu’ils n’ont pas meme 
connus, comme par exemple ces po6mes en prose que nous 
appelons Romans. . . .” 

His successor was Voltaire, whose whole influence as a 
critic may be summed up by saying that he left things in 
almost exactly the same position as did Boileau. All the in- 
novations he brought forward in the prefaces to his tragedies 
were premature, for in his Essat sur la poeste epique, Voltaire 
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as stringent as Boileau’s. The task 

of deveiopi S Mercier, and Beaumarchais. Voltairra 

TspLk the last of the school which dated from the 
";rof Ronsard The school came to a standstill and ceased 
Texist. La Harpe-the last name mentioned above--is not 
only the chronicler of this school, he has not only given its 
detailed history, but he was himself its representative and 

incarnation. La Harpe is the pandect. 

What then was the result of Boileau s critical writings? 
The most important and most memorable production of 
Boileau’s literary life was Racine, his acknowledged pupil. 
Boileau was one of those men who are capable of being the 
masters of great minds destined in the course of time to 
outshine them. A French critic has called Boileau “ non un 
compositeur sublime mais un admirable executant.” The 
fluctuations of his opinions and the eagerness with which the 
famous controver.sy above alluded to was carried on are 
sufficient indications of the direct and indirect influence 
Boileau must have had on French literature. To attempt to 
trace it in the writings of individual French poets would be 
an interesting but lengthy task-too lengthy by far for the 

thoL^ ° The most palpable result was that 

errveTndT T® ^ conventional 

lethargy by hTs^ sadficaT ir^ 

groove it is^n.!^ T t subside into another 

be run away with bv\he^ imaginations were apt to 

essentially national li> ‘Consciousness of the dawn of an 

critic who found himsdr^^br wings clipped by the 

code of literary lav cibliged to give the world a new^ 

so successfully qua h place of the old one he had 

ultimate result of th' ^ Whatever may be thought of the 
Boileau clipped thei'^ coercion, it must be plain to all that 
rigorously to the oath close and confined them so 

come French literal ^ righteousness, that for years to 

conventionalism as ‘continued to be the slave of a 
Rambouillet. Procrustean as that of the Hotel de 


Boileau cared 

heart dwelt in the fotu^ favour of the people ; 

U'*P™”ise?Usti;,°gfa™e 


bis 

> so to speak, and he represented 
to Corneille, Racine, 
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Moli^re and Bossuet. PostoHtxr bo. . i 
his promises. The only mistake in jud^menTwhlcThe made 

Petrarch andl‘i™sIo Tasso, 

meaning To him He";:: "TntaLwe 
^ u r incapable of overlook ng their 

defects as he was of appreciating their greatness. tL loss 
was nis. 

Boileau cannot be called a man of geuius. Fie had none 
of the qualities which constitute the nature of a great poet 
True poetry is not found where there is no extraordinary 
loftiness of thought or intensity of passion — that heat which 
tells of life in the intellect as the warmth of the heart 
betokens life in the material body. Poetry is the heroism of 
the intellect and of the soul. Boileau possessed none of 
those gifts or excesses of nature which often kill great poets 
in their youth, but at the same time give them life eternal in 
their names and works. From the very beginning his 
marvellous power of wielding the language was evident.' 
Paris thought that Horace had reappeared, but it was 
mistaken. Boileau may have equalled his Roman forerunner 
in the perfection of phraseology and versification, never in 
that matchless grace. Until the time of writing Lutrin 
Boileau was only a critic and a teacher. In Lutrin he 
showed that he was also a poet — in the only sense in which 
that word can be applied to one whose great defects were a 
want of depth and shortness of breath If he ever flew, it 
was like an ostrich. He could progress smoothly and swiftly, 
but he never soared. As author of Lutrin Boileau belongs 
to a school of poets which includes the Italian burlesque 
writers before Ariosto, also Tassoni, Pope, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire and Byron. One sees the inevitable fruits of 
prostituting poetry with burlesque, and one can trace the 
poison running through generations of poetic minds. Ariosto 
is clearly an exception, for he profanes nothing. All he 
touches is ennobled and beautified. His imagination flies into 
the skies, like that of the Arabs— it never grovels in the dirt. 
Lutrin is nothing but a parody, but, perhaps, the most 
marvellous parody ever written. It is full of gems in act, 
almost every line is sparkling, but how poor is the metal 
in which the stones are set, and how loosely are t ey e 
together ! If only Boileau had used all the poetic powers 
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; TZ^Tutrin for composing a poem on some serious 
displayed m certainly have produced a 

or religious » J ’ ^ winning the smile, he would have 

:r;Sr;Cti: readers, but nature had no. given hint 

a press to the source of tears. 

The total product of a long literary life consists only of a 
few epigrams, two or three unsuccessful attempts to spread 
his wings for flight in heroic odes, the satires and epistles. 
Boileau is not one of the few Frenchmen who have written 
lyric poetry. He never rose above the domain of sensibleness 
and brilliant mediocrity. His fancy never grew indomitable 
and his heart seldom thrilled. But if he had all the super- 
ficiality and triviality of the French character, he had also 
all its nobler qualities. He was an honest and a plucky soul. 
Like many other satirists, he was remarkable for his warm 
sympathy and affection, and his constancy in friendship is 
beautiful. He stood by Moli^re, persecuted by the hypocrites 
of his day ; he stood by Racine, forsaken by the king. His 
correspondence, especially his letters to Racine, who was 
his fellow historiographer at the court, and to his editor 
reveals a man entirely lovable. Saint Prix's biography 
of Boileau, in which every detail of his private and public 
collected and brought to light with such devoted 
to estee^^h"*^^ ^i^ake us love him more — it only teaches us 

pondenL i. 1 T'"- of his corres- 
and of his lame ^ which he tells of a fall downstairs, 

to realize that approaching blindness. He begins 

his death-bed sends numbered. Racine, who is on 
friend’s bedside At th V drags himself to his 

to sit up in Bei R^t^ine revives and 

Boileau is touched and seeks” 

cheering words. “ Nn r. i »> • ^°*^^C)rt his friend by a few 

I hold that I am fortunate in P‘‘y 

“uid inspire one of the Z y°“-" A man who 

d that age with such feelin”^’ sensible of the great minds 
Racine was his '' k?' “““ •'ava had a cold 
«“Sht always to be linw^’ and punil 

Of posterity. >»ked together i„ the meLVy 


the BRITON OF THE FUTURE: HOW 

SHALL WE TRAIN HIM?* 

By Constance Barnard. 


FVvra T5 -F- T, T'l. ^ the chatacter of 

the British. The Pro-Boers have discovered that we are 

conceited, selfish, arrogant, cruel, acquisitive and various 
other disagreeable characteristics, while all the while we 
imagined we were generous, merciful, brave, tenderhearted, 
just and almost everything else that is good. The Americans 
find that we are defective in the matter of 'cuteness, inventive- 
ness and so on, while we are imagining ourselves in the front 
rank of science and all that is clever, A Frenchman notices 
1 inaptitude relative de la race britannique k concevoir les 
idees generales, while we still think as in the time of 
Henry V., 


“ O noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France, 
And let another half stand laughing by. 

All out of work and cold for action.” 


And so it behoves us to look to ourselves and see whether 
the accusations of those who would depreciate our character 
are founded in any degree on fact, and whether the virtues 
we have been attributing to ourselves are real or imaginary. 
And how far are the defects and the virtues which we shall 
discover by this self-examination due to our methods of 
education ? 

The wise educationist looks back to the history of the 
great nations which have preceded ours to discover wherein 
lay their strength and in what manner it was cultivated in 
their young men. He finds the Greek giving prominence to 
physical and mental training, and relegating to a secondary 
place the mere gaining of knowledge and the merely 
practically useful. He finds the Roman developing patriotism 
by a state education, of which law is the determining factor. 
And so in each nation, and in each stage of the history of the 
world, he finds to some extent a reaction from the ideas of 

*[We have pleasure in publishinjj so able and eloquent a plea for the Kindergarten, 
the more so as it gives us an opportunity we have been looking for o stating 
P.N.E LJ. view of the subject ,* we hope to do this in an eaily number.— Eu.J 


